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^MB.^SADOH KIDNAPPED AND PRlbuNEHS RELEASED 

AS UNIFIED RESISTANCE EMERGES IN H^iTI 

PORT“AU“PRINCE , Haiti (LNS)~-When U.S- Ambassa- 
dor Clinton Knox was kidnapped by three Haiti ans-- 
two men and a woman — on Februai-y 23, many in Haiti 
were shocked. Most especial]^ shocked were Knox 
and the U.Sc government — to discover that in Haiti, 
wh<-*re repression h..s been dt-veivped into a finf=‘ ui t 
by the U«S.-bacK<„o Duvaiier regime, a resistance 
existed that was organized enough lo cany out sucii 
a plan — and succeed- 

Knox was held lu his home, along with A_meric^n 
ConstPL General Wai'd L. Christensen, for ?0 hours 
while negotiations took place- The kidnappers de- 
mands included the release of 31 political prisonoi-s 
held by Duvaiier ana a $100,000 runscm. The UoS. 
government refuse d to pay but eventually/ diplomat s 
convinced the Haitian government to pay $70,000 for 
the two Americans. They also provided a plane and 
released 1? political prisoners including trade un- 
ion organizer lllrick Jolly, who had spent most of 
the past 10 years in Haiti *s prisons, Duvaiier in- 
sisted that the other 19 prisoners on the list didn't 
exist- but moot vcbservtrs feel that this means they 
probably were a.. case Abated in prison. 

The tfii-ce kinTiappers and the 12 prisoners (with 
the $70,000 flew to Mexico where they've been granted 
political asylum- Knox and Christensen were re- 
leased imharmedc 

The kidnappers have since revealed themselves 
to be members of the Mouvement Anti-DuValieriste , a 
group committed to ’4'ighting the Duvaiier government", 
as one of them, now in Mexico put it. The fact that 
such a movement exists and cai; pull off such a com- 
plex pldTi gives support to the idea that the Haitian 
left has uome together to focus its energies — prev- 
iously split by idealogical differences — 6n the over- 
threw of the Duvaiier regime- 

A cuiamaiiique received at Liberation News Serv- 
ice, postmarked f aria , explains the Mouvement's in- 
tent : 

”The sequestration of the American Ambassador 
to Haiti ^ M. Clinton Knox and the American Counsel 
General M, Ward L. Christensen^ for the release of 
12 Haitian political prisoners last January 2Z was 
orgatdsed hy the '^Moujement Anti-Duvalieriste^* ' 
(HaitioTL Anti-Du'oalierist Movement)^ 

^^This organization is based in Haiti and in- 
tends to carry out the task of isolating Duvaiier* s 
dictatorship^ The United States^ France an<^ Canada 
are helping to maintain this regime throughf their 
economic support. The Mouvement Anti-Duvalieriste 
considers then^ the representatives of any foreign 
country or regional organizaticn (GAS or BIDj for 
example) working in Haiti to consolidate the econom- 
ic and politico! basis of the Duvaiier dictatorship 
as foreign agents and enemies of the Haitian people. 

”Ther^,fore it intends^ in the near future^ to 
systematically punish without any mercy^ those mer- 
cenaries. " 

The news that such plans are in the making is 
going to come as a disappointment to many in the U-S. 
who have teen counting on at least one safe "isltuid 


in the sun" in the Caribbean, where anti-U.S. sen- 
timent grows daily » Haiti was always secure, but 
that security was maintained through such intense 
arid Lndescriminatc terror that it discouraged de- 
velopment of the potential gold mine of the tourist 
industry . 

V/ith the death of Francois "Papa Doc" Duvaiier 
in 1971 and the succession of his Son Jean-Claude 
(orV'Bebe Doc"), a concerted effort was made to 
ciuell resistence while creating the impression that 
the terror was easing up in Haiti. 

In contrast to the Dominican Republic, and 
Puerto Rico where resistance to the U.S.-backed re- 
gimes creates repeated crises (in the past two 
months the Balaquer regime in the Dominican Repub- 
lic has arrested 1500 people .in continuing efforts 
tu crush the ant i-Balaguer forces), Haiti was shap- 
ing up as a sec^ire, relatively stable foothold in 
the Caribbean, It is strategicdlly placed next - 
door to Cuba and the Dominican Republic, near Puerto 
Rico and only a short plane or boat ride to main- 
land Latin Americac 

The growing interest in Haiti is documented in 
an article in the January 29 issue of Time Magazine . 
It devoted several pages to lauding Haiti's vir- 
tues, assuring readerfe that the rule of Jean-Claude 
Duvaiier, successor to his father as "President 
for Life" is"comparitively benign". 

Time points out that in 1972 more than 100,000 
people visited Haiti , double the number of five 
years ago. The artiqle also tries to allay fears 
of those who don't w^t to be surrounded by a host- 
ile populace, as Americans so often are when they 
travel: 

"For although H^tians have lived for almost 
two centruies with poverty, political turmoil, tyr- 
anny and foreign occupation (by U.S. Marines from 
1915 to 1935) they seem to have come throu^ it all 
with their cheefulnesB and self-respect intact. 

"Whatever the reason, Haiti's 5,000,000 people 
— unlike those in son^e of the other Caribbean isles, 
demonstrate no hostility or arrogance, but only a 
friendly curiosity towards visitors." 

Time is certainly correct in its estimation 
of the experiences of most Haitians. Haiti, is far 
and away the poorest nation in Latin America, and 
one of the poorest in the world. The average per 
capita income is $75 a- year. Two hundred- four of 
every 1,000 children die before they reach 1 year 
of age — and 50^ of those who survive to be one will 
die before they are five. 

They will die from protein starvation, TB, par- 
asistic diseases and other diseases which were wiped 
out in much of the "developed" world 50 years ago. 

The average Haitian consumes ( quarts of milk a 
year and has to share one doctor with 15,000 other 
Haitians . 

The fact that there appears to be no hostility 
or arrogance among Haiti's poor may well be traced 
to the fact that, since 1957 > Haitians have lived 
under the shadow of the Duvaiier government. "Papa 
Doc" took over Haiti in I957 with the aid of the 
Haitian military. 

During his regime, aided by the U.S.,he created 
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a ma33ive and infamous secret pc] ice known as tiie 
Tonton Macoute. The force, ait its peak from ^0,000- 
50,000 strong^ helped rule Haiti with a repressive 
force uneq^ualed in Latin America.. 

During the period from 1958s 200, OOU Haitians 
fled Haiti 3 many because cf the Tonton repression . 
There was a resistenoe, but the machinery of the 
Tonton was so efficient and pervasive that it was 
smashed repreatedly. 

The tradition of a Haiti ari resistance tc U,S. 
intervention is a long onec As Time acknowledged., 
Haiti was occupied by U«S. Maxines from 1915 to 1934. 
During thac period more than 5 >000 Haitieuis were 
killed fighting this occupation. In 1918, the lead- 
er of the Resistance, Charlemagne Peralte, was cap- 
tured eii.d crucified (literally) by the Marines as a 
warning to the populace. 

This sort of macabre terror was iearried well 
by the Tonton who ruled Haiti for "Papa Doc" through 
assassination, rarjdom bombings and by playing on the 
Af ri can-rooted i^ystical religious traditions of 
Voodoo . 


. THE-U.S. AND. HAITI." THE 

The amount of U.S. capital actually tied In* 
Haitian enterprises is about $60 Mllion — substan- 
tial, but not overwhelming. Of cpurse, what is in- 
vested has followed the same pattern that all U.S. 
investment in underdeveloped countries does — i.e/it 
reaps a tremendous profit and contributes virtually 
nothing to the people it takes from. 

For example, during the Duvalier regime from 
1955 to i960, foreign corporations (the vast major- 
ity U.S. -based) took $12,924,000 in profits from 
Haiti; The Haitian government realized only $100,- 
000 in taxes for the entire period. 

This great profit, earned primarily in agri- 
culture (sugar and cattle) and mining can be attri- 
buted mostly to the incredibly cheap labor available 
in Haiti. The average Haitian worker earns about 
80<^ a day . 

Reynolds Aluminum mines all Haitian bauxite 
(bauxite is the raw form of aluminum). Copper, an- 
other plentiful mineral, is mined by a consortium 
■ known as SECREN Sa. which includes mostly U.S. but 
i some Canadian capital as well. 

I Haiti’s sugar is exported by the U.S. -owned 

Haiti-American Sugar Copr. Haiti-Ameri can also op- 
erates t/hb Haitian electric company and dominates 
' the Haitian sisal (rope fiber) production. In cat- 


:\riOx, ciOvT UvS. Ambassador. It was Knox who con- 
'jiiced LHc Nixv.-n administration that "Bebe Doc" 
was vjorth backing and it was Knox who supervised 
yci another UcS. military training mission — this 
time to create a new counter-insurgency force known 
as the Leopards, which replaced the Tonton Macouts. 
Knox admitted after the kidnapping that he was pro- 
bably the target because, "I have a certain in- 
fluence around here." 

That IS certainly an understatement. 

Knox, one of only two or three blacks in the 

Diplomatic Service with Ambassadorial rank, 
has also developed the rationale that by backing 
Haiti, the U.S. is giving a boost to black capital- 
ism interests c This is - especially attractive 
to Nixon who is using it to solidify his relation- 
ship with black capitalists here in the like 

Roy Innis (CORE) and Dr. Thomas Matthews (NEGRO ) , 
both supporters of Nixon in the last election and 
also supporters of the Duvalier regime . 

If the Mouvement Anti-Duvalieriste can continue 
tp conduct similar successful operations aimed at 


POTENTIAL IS ENORMOUS 

tie, the Haitian American Meat and Provision Com- 
pany (in which Lady Bird Johnson owns stock) monop- 
olizes the slaughter and export of meat from Haiti . 

What really makes Haiti important to the U.S. 
are two things: First its obvious strategic value 

as a foothold in the crucial Caribbean. Second is 
its potential — as a source of cheap labor and as 
a place to develop a highly profitable touliist 
industry . 

For UlSc industry, the problems of costly U.S. 
ie.bor are becoming more and more difficult. The ap- 
peal of a nearby island where it can exploit a 
virtually endless supply of labor is obvioxis . U.S, 
industry is already c^ing Just that in Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic. 

The tourist industry also is beginning to a- 
waken in Haiti. So far, Dupontj (the chemical col- 
ossus) has purchased the rights to develop the off- 
shore Haitian island of Torgua (on the north shore), 
purchased for about 86*^ an acre from"Papa Doc"Du- 
valier in 1970c Dupont plans a complex of 13 hot- 
els and other attractions for the island. 

The island is vide open for other investors 
if they can be assured that the political climate 
will remain attractive to tourists c 


. But in the early ’60*s the could no longer 

tolerate the pub’’ ic embarassment of the Duvalier re- 
gime’s repression. President Kennedy chose, at 
least publicly, to back away from Duvalier, with- 
drawing all military aid from Haiti. 


Soon after Nixon was elected, however, this be- 
gan to change, quietly at first. First in 1970, the 
State Department began issuing licenses for private 
arms makers to sell to Duvalier „ 

"Bebe Doc" has proved even more amenable to U.S. 
"assistance" than his father. In return for re- 
ceiving direct aid for the U.S., he hfts made effoxhi.s 
to give the impression that the great repression is 
over. A key factor in this relationship is Clinton 
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;er isolating the Duvalier regime , the prospects for 

e- the future of the U-S. in Haiti are marred. The 

model of a successful Haitian resistance will cer- 
tainly serve to mobilize anti-Duvalierist sentiment 
among Haiti’s people and probably make the President 
for Life's life expectancy a good deal shorter than 
anticipated. -30- 

"I was a gangster for Wall Street: I helped 

make Mexico and especially Tampico safe for AmerH ' ' 
So can oil interest in 191^; I helped make Haiti and 
Cuba a decent place for the National City Bank boys 
ta to collect revenue in; I helped purify Nicaragua 
3 for the i nternat i ona.1 banking house of Brown Bros. 

't: i n 1909 - 12 ; I brought 1 i ght- to the Dominican Repub-_ 

;?507):!ic for American sugar J nt^cests in 19I6; and I .help- 
ed make Honduras "right" for American fruit compan- 
ies in 1903 '.' --Gen. Smediey Butler. US Marine Corps 



AN AMERICAN POET IN NOPItl \ 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DEN-\.E U-vEPlOv' 

LIBERATION Nev- ' 


[Editor*s nvr<?. ^ u-.a 

anti-war '--c -c 

guest of North y-^ p^r>arri' e Wr"'- r- 
Union and C :mrm, t t^-e -f rc c. r r- r: 'h,, ■-■,-. ■ - 

can people. 

In Febiuary^ LNS to, ike a ■.' ' r n- : 

home near Bost Tt was a I ■ ^ . ■’■■ ' - 

sation — held in het kitoh^n r ,/ > 

and slices of bread and honey --- ■nd ^■^''' ' f "h'l- 
conversation is repeated here .r .o 'V . . c- 

plete diary of her- oistt xn Ka 'h I ' ' 
simply records S( yr,e of her expt. e-‘ x^.os 
pressions fno^i that trip 

The poems acac'rpany ’ ng ^te ir:xr\!-u^ — jn-, 
about a visit ^.o Fink Frofun.^e^ the ?xn' ' 

about meeting with Arrer^.^xan FOW's we'\: 
inally published A rr,e r^: g or ' 


IVHEN EXACT! V WERE VOU IN NORnj i.l-jAM], ANU 
WHO DID YOU GO WITH'’ 

I went with Muiiel RukeyrF/, ^ j,:e- 

time activist in v-gr Leu’s SEe'-; av v,ld 

friend of mine. And the th: rd ja^c 

Hart, a war t .rx. res'ster who been -i . cn-teJ .r 
Washington a nunibe’^ ot SIk ' ^ t.be wj.ie c i 

a senator (Philip Heit. D-Mi.'r‘. .-rd supp-^.e 
she's the only sena^o.-'e w:ie er rested 

for anti-war actiorties. 

We were there towards the end oi Ofrt/ber ^..o 
during the first few days of mbs • , IVr csjtie 
back to this coijntry on the evening of eiectix- 
day, as it happened. We were no have v:ome baJ< *-.he 
day before, but a highjacking -•• not oi cur p..nc 
but of _a plane, iomewhexe aieng tb" way - ■ de!a>ed 
us and so we am v/ed back that. ev-xi..LT,^ So 1 
was in Hanoi on the day that the p^a-;e tceatv 
originally supposed to be signed and the U,£ 
backed out. 

During the first few 6ay^ the* ve O'e-.t 

people were asking what we thought '-i the J'9n,c-- 
of the treaty being signed. Pe'S^na'.;, [ wai- 
very skeptical that .It would be, and bv tEe vh i- 
tieth of October; it was qu-. re '?.ear rhoO -rhe 
Americans were not about t.. r . gn the ne/t dnv 

The Vietnamese bad rea.\.i> A-anred . ^ ^ to 
signed, but there wasrot any dramatic denKt-'. jn 
of disappointment- ragC; jnU.gnat.cr ti ar>"f'.,n^ 
like that. There was a kind ct 
there was indignation; but xi wasn r ted 

indignation. It was more the ; nd . gr.a or 
expectations confirmed .. 

People on the s treets thcji" day d .dn t . c-sl 
any different m their facial c >p i e irum c.n> 
other day. Tt was ju^t .i,.kc an .u idc-r'' . i- a .--ng 
struggle to them. Not an inipc‘*ni^ .’'’ndent, a 
rather small one^ typira*. 


JC-r'' . 1 : i 

*'< •, dent 


We visited three ho^p la.' rh.iT 
in operation; and I ^aw a of i:..rnto-d b:-'^_;... 
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Once on a ferry for instance -- just to show 
you how widespread this distinditm is -- there 
was an oid woman, an old peasant lady. She asked 
one of our companions from the Women *s Union who 
these people were who she was escorting^ these two 
tall pink -faced people from sciKewhere far away. 

And Madame Be told her v^e were Americans. And 
the old lady said -- ah, Americans, Yankees, what 
do you mean by bringing people like tliat here, 
those terrible people. And Madame Be said -- oh, 
but these are friendly Americans, these are our 
friends. And immediately the old lady said oh, 
that's good, I see, it's good that you brought 
them, 

Madame Be translated this conversation for 
me when we got back to the jeep. She was Laughing 
because she thought it was very funny. But I felt 
more like crying, because it was so nice. 

One feels strange, you know, to be riding 
around there, often riding about in a car with the 
horn blowing and a real sort of VIP treatment. Of 
course because one is in a hurry to get a lot done 
in a short time, it has to be that way. 

There are very few motor vehicles. Mostly 
the roads are full of bicycles, oxcarts and water 
buffalo, and people walking. One of the things 
that struck me there was that nobody got mad when 
they had to quickly get out of the way because of 
the car. Nobody scowled or anything. People 
didn't know who we were, but they knew that somebody 
was driving an official jeep around and whoever 
was doing that had some good reason. 

They accepted it with very good humor -- and 
this is because they're not alienated from society, 
they're realty in it, a part of it . It's their 
society. They don't distrust the officials be- 
cause they: are not separated from them by that 
gulf, that very real gulf, and that very real 
suspicion that exists in other forms of society. 

It's an extraordinary experience to be in 
an unalienated society. It's very hard to describe 
tp.ipeople who haven't experienced it. People 
Can't believe it. They think that those people 
are brainwashed or something. And it's not that 
at all. It's this feeling of paiti cipation that 
people have. It^s that genuine solidarity. 

It's not a regimented society at all. There's 
a lot of indiviuality, but it's not an egotistxc 
individuality. There is a genuine spirit of mutual 
aid -- and that is what is so hard for people in 
competitive societies to believe possible. 

People in capitalist societies have a very 
low opinion of human nature. One of the most 
valuable things about a visit to Hanoi is that it 
shows one that human beings have the capacity to 
be much better than most people in our society 
really believe they can be. 

I'm not myself a believer in any religion, 
but my mother, who is Welsh and very old, is a 
very devout Christian and has been all her life. 
She's also very anti- American, very disgusted by 
the war and American foreign policy in general. 


IN THAI BINH (PEACE) PROVINCE 
(For Muriel and Jane) 

I've used up all my film on bombed hospitals, 
bombed village schools > the scattered 
lemon-yellow cocoons at the bombed silk 

factory , 

and for the moment al.l my tears too 
are used up, having seen today 
yet another child with its feet blown off, 
a girl, this one, eleven years old, 
patient and bewildered in her home, a fragile 
small house of mud bricks among rice fields. 

So I'll use my dry burning eyes 

to photograph within me 

dark sails of the river boats, 

warm slant of afternoon light 

apricot on the brown, swift, wide river, 

village towers - church and pagoda - on the 

far shore , 

and a boy and small bird both - 
perched, relaxed, on a qioietly grazing 
buffalo. Peace within the 

long war. 

It is that life, unhurried, sure, persistent, 

I must bring home when I try to bring 
the war home , 

Child, river, light. 

Here the future, fabled bird 

that has migrated away from America, 

nests, and breeds, and sings, 

common as any sparrow, 

0 1973 by Denise Levertov 

I told her about my trip, and she's also 
fpad a good deal of stuff herself. For instance, 
for -Christmas she sent me that book by the French 
writer Gerard Challiand, called the Peasants of 
North Vietnam . 

She said that the North Vietnamese are un- 
doubtedly the only true Christians in the world 
today. And it’s ab^lutely true, if one takes 
that to mean people actually living up to the 
ideals of early Christianity, which were communist. 
Theyrare true communists, and that's a deeply 
religious thing to be, not dependent on a belief 
in some god up in the sky, but dependent on mutual 
love and respect. 

★ * * 

DID YOU GET A CHANCE TO VISIT ANY OTHER 
COUNTRIES BESIDES NORTH VIETNAM? 

We spent a night in Vientiane (Laos) on the 
way to Hanoi and I found it in fact rather charming. 
It's obviously a place that is just full of spies, 
the CIA, corruption, but it also has a lot of 
physical charm. The Mekong River is so broad and 
noble and the city itself had a kind of country-town 
look . 

Then on the way back from Hanoi, after a f 
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very intense, full week, which was certainly 
equivalent to a.mon'th anywhere else, we again had 
to spend the night in Vientiane. There was a lot 
of noise that evening and I stepped out on my 
balcony to find that the garden of the hotel was 
all lit up with little lanterns and things. There 
was ajbijg party going on. The local police were 
having their annual ball. 

There were all these men in kind of Ameri can- 
style suits with broad shoulders and b®oad ties 
and slick hair-dos. They almost looked 1950-ish, 
sort of Elvis Presley style, in posh and expensive 
clothes. Their wives and girlfriends had big 
bouffant hair-dos and they were dancing to a rock 
band that was singing with LaotJan accents in 
English. Then the music stopped and people began 
to sit down at their tables and have drinks. 

The loudspeaker: was announcing something 
that turned out to be a fashion show, Tlie models 
all paraded by -- 1 had a sort of grandstand view 
from my balcony -- wearing everything from 
Western-style wedding gowns to kind of De Sade- 
style micro-mini skirts with tall boots, and 
Japanese kimonos. Each one would be applauded. 

And there were also men's fashions. 

It was so grotesque -- to know that maybe 
40 miles, 50 miles from there, there was fighting 
going on in Laos. To know that tix America, the 
CIA airline, does its trading in opium openly out 
of that city, out of Vientiane c. It was just a 
wierd agglomiatation of Western influence and 
corruption . 

* * * 

DID YOU GET ANY SENSE OF WHAT THE NORT^l 
VIETNAMESE PLANNED TO DO AFTER THE CEASE-FIRE WAS 
SIGNED? 

For one thing they biave plans for building 
a number of new provincial cities. None of these 
cities will be anything near as large as Hanoi, 
which is not much over a million in population, 
or even Haiphong, the next largest city. 

They have a very strong consciousness that 
the heart, the core of Vietnamese life and culture 
is 'the village and agriculture. And although they 
want to develop their industry to a certain 
extent, for domestic use and for general economic 
purposes, I think they htve a very good awareness 
of not letting it go to the point where it starts 
to ruin the country and destroy the natural 
resources. I talked to a number of people about 
this. 


THE PILOTS 

Because they are prisoners, 
because they were polite and friendly and 
lonesome and homesick, 

because they said Yes, they knew the names of 
the bombs they dropped 

but didn't say whether they understood 
what these bombs r - 

are designed to do 
to human flesh, and because 
I didn't ask them, being unable to decide 
whether to ask would serve 
any purpose other than cruel.ty, and 
because since then I met Mrs, Brown, the mother 
of one cf their fellow prisoners, 
and loved her, for she has the same loving 
kindness in her 

that I saw in Vietnamese women (and men too) 
and because the hostility left the room and 
wasn't there when I thought I needed it 
while I was drinking tea with the P.O.W.'s 

because of these reasons I hope 
they were truly as ignorant 
as unawakened, 

as they seemed, 

I hope their chances in life up to this point 
have been poor, 

I hope they can tru^-y be considered 
victims of the middle-America they come from, 
their American Legionaire fathers, their macho 
high schools, 

their dull skimped Freshman English courses, 

for if they did underatan-d' precpsely 
what they were doing, and did it anyway, and 
would do it again , 
then I must learn to distrust 
ny own preference for trusting people, 

then I must learn to question 
my own preference for liking people, 

then I must learn to keep 

my hostility chained to me 

so it woti't leave me when I need it. 

And if it is proved to me 

that these, men understood their acts, 

how shall I ever again 

be able to meet the eyes of Mrs. Brown? 

01973 by Denise Levertov 


DID YOU TALK TO PEOPLE ABOUT THE EVENtUal 
REUNIFICATION OF NORTH AND SOUTH VIETNAM? 

I think the people in the north, and the PRG 
too, are very realistic about the fact that 
reunification is going to take a long time, that 
there's going to be a long political struggle. I 
think everybody feels that reunification will take 
place eventually, because it is one country. 

They feel that the kind of corruption and 
tyranny in the society where people have not been 
liberated containstthe seeds of its own destruction 
and it would not stand for many more weeks a_f all 
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if American aidi were 'Hot forthcoming. 

I think that one of the very hardest problems 
that the Vietnamese will have is the eventual re- 
habilitation and reeducation of the people who 
have been corrupted by that evil society. Not 
so much the people who have suffered V^i^y grievously 
from it in obvious ways, because they of course will 
be giAd to be liberated, but the people who have 
been bought off with restaurants, motorcycles and 
other American goodies, and the children who've 
grown up as whores and pimpfe^ 
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They're going to have a big health probl'an of 
course. There's a tremendous im.ftJeaoe ut \,Tiiereal 
disease, for' example. And the Amciic.anb* in all 
they years of pumping money into the wai, never 
introduced polio vaccine into the souths so polio 
is still a major cause of infant mortality there. 

But the psychological problems, more than the 
physical ones 1 thinlj^,, are going to be titemendous. 

I read a very moving thing in an article a 
friend of mine has translated, by a German woman 
theologian who went to Hanoi, where she was told 
about the rehabilitation of prostitutes after the 
revolution. 

They were put in a nice big comfortable house 
and left to play like children and indulge ail 
their fantasies and just have fun, for months. 

Then they were helped to understand that they had 
been victims of a society, and their confidence 
in themselves and their ability to go out and 
function as a healthy part of society was developed, 
but slowly and affectionately. That word affec- 
tion is another word they used a lot. 

And in the meantime there was a lot of edu- 
cation feeing on among people in the society in 
general about receiving these women back into the 
mainstream, so that when they were ready to, they 
didn't meet with sneers and stares. I think this 
is very remarkable. It's a degree of humaneness 
that is just very rare. 

So I think it will be hard, but I'm sure they'll 
be able to manage those things, 

-30- 

Northern Ireland, continued from ~^ age 14 

When I interviewd Twomey last year, he showed 
himself to be a hard-liner who combined fierce na- 
tionalism with a strong belief in the power of the 
gun. "The civil rights movement had been finished 
after 1970." and it was the Provisionals, he claim- 
ed, with their military activities who had kept 
the Sjjuggle going. Any reforms won have come as a 
direct result of Provo violence he believed. 

Keyj^o? jOQurse,, to any hope for the future are 
the people themselves. They are now being killed 
at a quicker rate than last year. And it goes 
without saying, last year Lfhdywere dying at a 
quicker rate than the year before. 

As I walked down Springfield Raod, the divid- 
ing line between the IRrocie^aitt and Catholic com- 
munities, overshadowed by the vast concrete fortress 
of Springfield Road Barracks, I thought of Frankie, 
my old landlord, who kept a shop close-by, A kind 
man, he had a wife, and--as the cliche goes--three 
children. He was one of those characters that de- 
prived communities always seem to produce, a friend 
to all around. 

When British troops declared a three day cur- 
few on Lower Falls, and prevented residents from ' 
going %o the shops to buy food, Frankie went down 
into' the area when British troops left and emptied 
his shop, distributing the food free of charge to 
the hungry population. 


Last SLUTimer as he drove to work along Spring- 
field Road, British troops opened fire, killing 
him. They claimed that Frankie had a Thompson. 

But as one of his customers said, "Frankie was so 
peaceful he wouldn't know one end of a Thompson 
from the other." 

The air in the city is close, as if the sky 
was preparing fox an ai'mighLy storm. Already the 
city has lost so much. It stands ready to lose more, 
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3 DEAL STUDENTS COMMEMORATED IN DEMONSTRATION 
AGAINST ARGENTINE REPRESSION 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Seventy people formed a pick- 
t:. line in front of the Argent^'ne Airlines in New 
York, March 8 to commemorate the deaths of three 
Aijgentine students, opponents of the military re- 
gime, who were killed by Argentine police two 
years ago. 

The demonstration, organized by the U,S. Com- 
mittee for Justice to Latin American Political Pri- 
soners, was called to protest the continuing vio- 
lation of civil liberties » press censorship and 
police brutality in Argentina. Fifteen members of 
the Living Theater Collective staged a guerrilla 
theater representation of a funeral procession on 
the sidewalks of Rockefeller Center. The Theater 
aroused the curiosity of many who later asked the 
demonstrators questions about the current political 
situation in Argentina^ 

The demonstrators then marched to the Argen- 
tine Consulate where a delegation of five spopife to 
Consiil Rafael Vasquez and confronted him with many- 
specific expamples of repression. 

Argentina compares to the best countries in 
the world on questions of democracy and civil lib- 
erties," said Vasquez, denying their charges. How- 
ever, the Consul did admit the problems of govern- 
ing a country by military force ^ 

National elections are to take place on MarcS 
11, and Lieutenant General Alejandro Lanusee , Pres- 
ident by appointment of the armed services since 
March, 1971, has promised to replace the existing mil- 
itary rule with a constitutional government and 
give amnesty to the hundreds of political prisoners 
in Argentine Jails« 

However, his promises do not inspire confidence. 
To ensure his victory, Lanusseihas arrested oppos- 
ition candidates. 


Argentina now has the highest inflation rate 
in the world— 60^ over the past 12 months. The 
soaring cost of living has resulted in almost daily 
outbreaks cf violence as strikers and demonstrators 
clash with the brutally repressive police force. 

Torture has become a daily occurance , a penal 
institution as common and 'legal' as any article 

of the penal code," an Argentine lawyer recently 
wrote . 
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[Note to editors: See graphics in the back o£ this 
packet to go with the story following] 

CALIF. LETTUCE CROPS OVERSPRAVCD WITH NEW PESTICIDE; 

GOV*T ADMITS WIDESPREAD CONTAMINATION 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) --During the month of February, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USAU) seized 
a substantial amount of lettuce from a Safeway 
Supermarket warehouse in Richmond, California, 
and buried it. The lettuce had been dangerously 
oversprayed with a new pesticide called Monitor 4. 

Primarily produced by Chevron, Monitor 4 is 
an organo-pesticide . Much stronger than DDT, it 
attacks the nervous system and can cause cancer, 
genetic disorders or death, 

Monitor 4 was only registered with the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in April of 1972, 
yet cancellation was considered as soon as August 
of the same year. Some scientists thought that 
it had been approved without enough testing and 
that the tolerance level accepted for lettuce-- 
1 part per million--was too high to be safe. 

Nevertheless, the spray was widely used on 
lettuce in California's Imperial Valley from 
August 1972 to January 1973 to combat the tobacco 
worm, Cesar Chavez, President of the United Farm- 
workers (UFW) , warning of the poisoned lettuce in 
a press conference in New York City on February 
23, said that 95^ of the lettuce produced in the 
Imperial Valley was sprayed with the insecticide. 

At this time of the year, most of the head 
lettuce consumed in the United States comes from 
the Imperial Valley and the Yuma Valley in 
Arizona where Monitor 4 is also used. 

According to the Farmworkers, a ground rig 
operator on the Mario Saikon Company ranch in 
Holtville, California noticed in December of 
1972 that some of the lettuce he was spraying 
with Monitor 4 appeared "burnt". Samples of the 
lettuce were sent to the California Department 
of Agriculture. When the first results showed 
dangerously high residues of Monitor 4, another 
series of samples were taken. 

But by the time the analysis was completed 
on January 2, 1973 the contaminated lettuce was 
already being shipped to market. The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture quietly tracked down almost 
3000 boxes of Saikon lettuce to the Safeway ware- 
house in Richmond, and buried the lettuce. 

However, 1400 boxes of lettuce sprayed with 
Monitor 4 were sold to consumers in Los Angeles 
after the outside leaves of the lettuce were re- 
moved. Another 4000 boxes have been seized in St, 
Louis and by Canadian authorities as the shipment 
crossed the U.S. -Canadian border ^ 

The Food and Drug Administration has also 
confirmed that consumers in Buffalo and Rochester, 

New York and Chelsea, Massachusetts were sold 
lettuce that contained up to six and seven times 
the maximum levels of Monitor 4 which are con- 
sidered safe. 

On January 8 the Imperial Valley Commissioner 


finally cancelled all permits for the use of 
Monitor 4 ^'the pesticide is still approved for 
use on broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, brussel 
sprouts and potatoes] Altogether about .'.1,000 
cases of contaminated lettuce have been seized 
and nobody knows how much more of the lettuce 
is still on the market,, 

Within the last two months the Department of 
Agriculture sent a single mobile test lab lo the 
ares and after three weeks of sampling, found 35 
fields to be contaminated. But neith=:r the USAD 
nor the Food and Drug Administration w’ 11 reveal 
what lettuce firms were involved. The Farmworkers, 
through their own investigations j have found that 
so far Saikon and Merit are the two brands of 
lettuce seized most often. 

It is significant that the United Farmworkers 
was one of the first to bring the poison lettuce 
threat out into the open- -something the lettuce 
growers. Monitor 4's producers, and the govern- 
ment agencies charged with controlling ic, have 
tried their best to hush up. 

The Farmworkers have long argued chat pes- 
ticide; misuse is not only dangerous co the con- 
sumer, but is even worse for the health of the 
farmworker who must work everyday with it. In the 
case of Monitor 4, no health checks have been made 
on any of the farmworkers directly working with 
the pesticide, nor has the soil been tested for 
residue , 

Currently the union is involved in a rnaior 
struggle with the country's lettuce growers over 
representation of farmworkers in that sector of 
agriculture. The safe use of pesticides and 
other badly needed improvements in working con- 
ditions, as well as higher wages, are some of the 
union's demands. 

"Our contracts," waid a UfW spokesperson, 

"do not allow such a dangerous pesticide to be 
used, and besides, the workers would have never 
stood for it. It's just too dangerous." 

* -k * 

The Farmworkers have announced that they win 
try to track down more of the poisoned iercuce; 
but recommend that consumers stop using ail liead 
lettuce (e,g. iceberg and Boston)--in addic: on to 
the boycott of iceberg lettuce that the un:on has 
requested in an effort to force the grc-wei-: into 
recognizing ""the UFW. 

They also urge people to phone the^/ local 
Department of Public Health and public officials 
to pressure them into testing the lestuce in the.ir 
area as soon as possible. 

--30-- 

(Thanks to Western Front and College Preso Service 
for the information in this story.) 

■kkie'k'k-kkicirk'kk'k'k-Kifk it •k-k-k-Kkk’k-kkk'kirk'*-^! r * * t: it 

"I want you to know there's a stick in the 
closet. It's a very big stick, and J'll never 
hesitate to use it, so let me know." 

--Richard M. Nixon to Cost of Li 
Council Director Dunlop, on enforcing Phase 3, 
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[Note to editors: See packet f?502 for story on 16 BLACK SAILORS CHARGED IN BRIG REBELLION: 

Nixon's cut-back of veterans' benefits] TRIALS OF CAMP ALLEN BROTHERS CONTINUE 


POWS PLAN PROFITS FROM WAR EXPERIENCES: 

GAIN BENEFITS UNAVAILABLE TO OTHER VE^’S 

NEW YORK (LNS) - -While in POW camps in North 
Vietnam, it was recentl> revealed, U.S. pilots 
were busy planning how they could best profit from 
their wartime experiences that these POWS knew that 
their return was ^'a big issue back here in the 
states,^' and planned accordingly, 

'These people had their feet on the ground 
while in prison," the officer continued. "The> 
heard enough and knew enough to realize that tliere 
would be demands for books, speeches and endorse- 
ments . " 

As a result, pilots agreed among themselves to 
set up a corporation to manage their incomes from 
publishing, speech making and public appearances as 
A source close to the prisont^rs recently d >.se Icsed'. 

"The corporation is going to look out for 
all their interests--including the investment of 
back pay," a military officer was quoted as saying 
in the New York Times. "There's really nothing 
sinful in taking advantage of what*s left Tfiat’s 
the way to play the game." 

Many of the POWs who were officers are return- 
ing to receive over $20,000 for each year spent in 
captivity. Thus many who were in prisons foi five 
years, say, will receive over $100,000 in base pay, 
flight pay, separation pay, hostile fire pay, etc 

Furthermore, a bill passed last April exempts 
POWs from federal income tax on back pay, and sev- 
eral states have passed bills exempting them also 
from state income taxes. 


NORFOLK, Virginia (LNS) --The' ^ast few years- 
have seen the growth of ’a! strong G1 movement -dir- 
ecting its activities against both the wai , in 
Vietnam and conditions inside the military In the 
last year or so there have been several dramatic 
actions by black sailors to protest racism in the 
Navy, including rebellions on the aircraft carriers 
Constellation and the Kitty Hawk. 

On November 26, 1972 black sailors at the 
Norfolk Navai Station Correctional Facility at Camp 
Allen rebelled to protest racial discrimination in 
the brig. Earlier in November, 20 black inmates 
had met with the Commander of the Norfolk Naval 
Station to discuss a number of complaints, including 
harassment by brig guards, discrimination in pre- 
trial confinement procedures and discrimination 
in court martial sentencing. 

Captain Samuel Anders, the base commander, 
told the Norfolk Ledger Star after his meeting 
with the inmates that he "found in some cases they 
had some very valid complaints," 

The straw that broke the camel's back occurred 
on the morning of the 26th when three black inmates 
broke up a fight between a black and a white in- 
mate. Two of the blacks were later confined to 
their cell for breaking up the fight. 

Later in the day, when one of the arrested 
blacks was being removed from his cell block, the 
guards stopped another inmate from talking to him 
and a fight broke out. This escalated into a full 
scale rebellion that eventually resulted in black 
inmates taking over the Control Office and the 
second deck cejl block* 


One high ranking Pentagon official said "I 
don't think anybody here is discouraging the pilots" 
from benefiting from their imprisonment. POWs are 
receiving gifts and business offers, including the 
use of new automobiles and free vacations, presum- 
ably for advertising purposes. 

The outlook for G-E. vets contrasts sharply 
with that of the POWs, who are almost all officers. 
Nixon has slashed their benefits and many are left 
unemployed and with insufficient medical care for 
those who were wounded. 


An investigator in the Nader-sponsored study of 
Veterans Administration Hospital care, pointed out 
a Catch-22 clause; "To get treatment for drug use, 
one must have a good discharge, not a 'bad' one. 

But to get a good discharge, one must not use drugs." 

Similarly, VA education and training payments 
for Vietnam era vets fall below the World War II 
G.I. Bill, forcing some 700,000 ex-GI*s to resort 
to VA approved mail-order courses, often of no 
educational value . 


Although 6 out of 7 of the 175,000 Vietnam 
veterans who got "less than honorable" discharges 
are theoretically eligible for VA benefits, the VA 
has rejected 93% of them. There is no process for 
appeal . 
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During the takeover black irimates made it 
clear to white inmates that the takeover was not 
aimed at fhfefn but rather at the racism of the 
guards and administration, Said one black: *'We're 

just fed up with all the discrimination were getting. 
We're not taking it anymore." 

The Navy's investigation of the incident claimed 
that no guards were responsible for the rebellion 
and listed 16 blacks to be put under investigation. 

At this point, charges against 3 of the original 
16 Camp Allen Brothers have been dropped. Three 
others have been found guilty of charges ranging 
from rioting and assault to intent to injure. 

These three have been given bad conduct discharges, 
sentenced to 2 to 4 months, in the brig and have 
had their pay docked for brig time. 

Three more are to come before a special court 
martial very soon. The remaining seven still have 
to face an Article 32 hearing. This is like a 
grand jury that determines what charges should 
be filed and whetlier the men should go before a 
special court martial or a general court martial, 

A general court martial can hand out any kind of 
punishment including the death penalty or life 
imprisonment . 

These hearings are going on now and speculation 
IS that couTt martial proceedings will begin against 
the seven at the end of march. All of the Article 
32 hearings are closed tc the public and press.. 

(Continued on next page) 
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In the nieantiHie^ the Camp Allen brcthers are 
trying to reach beyond the ser/ice cojrununity for 
help. Two men have filed u action suit 

against the Navy asking that a temporary restrain- 
ing order be issued to stop repression in the brig. 
Specifically, they cited the interception of mail, 
bugged confereiico and racial harassment 

as matters to be looked into. 


The Camp Alien Brothers Defense Committee, 
a group of sailors and civilian legal counsellors, 
has petitioned the House Armed Service^ CoiMuttee 
to investigate the case and to look int j the brig 
conditions in general. They are also trying to 
get someone from the Congress j onal Black Caucus to 
investigate the case. 


To help the Camp Alien Brothers, people can 
write to the Congressional Black Caucus demanding 
an investigation. Letters should be sent c/o Hon 
Louis Stokes, 315 Cannon Bldg., Washington D„C. 
20515. People can also write to Rear Adm. James 
0. Cobb, Commander Norfolk Naval Operation Base, 
Norfolk Va., to protest the case. Contributions 
can be sent to the Camp Allen Brothers defense 
committee, Box 1492, Norfolk Va. 23501. 
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DENIED JOB BY ’’EAGER SERVANTS OF MILITARISM,” 
BERKELEY PHYSICS PROF WINS $10,000 IN BACK PAY 

BERKELEY, Calif. CbNS)--”I have been partic- 
ularly critical of those institutions and those 
leaders of the scientific establishmjent that have 
been eager servants of militarism,” explained 
Charles Schwartz, University of California physics 
professor who recently won $10,000 in back pay 
by filing a lawsuit protesting the university’s 
unwillingness to give him a summer job. 

The dispute arose when Schwartz and other 
scientists attempted to stage political meetings 
at the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, hilltop 
facility which overlooks the city of Berkeley. 

Edwin McMillan, director of the laboratory, 
refused to permit Schwartz and his colleagues 
to hold their meetings, saying that they violated 
laboratory regulations. 

Schwartz held two noon-time meetings anyway 
and as a result was suspended from his summer job 
for two weeks. That suspension was soon ledUced 
to three days, but for the next two summers Schwartz 
was denied a summer job, 

Schwartz appealed the decision through university 
channels and finally resorted to a lawsuit last 
October. He insisted that he was singled out by 
laboratory officials not only for his activities 
advocating "free speech” rules, but also because 
he is a spokesman for "politically radical views 

/'Ijy judgement is^ that the admlnistiative and fac- 
ulty establishments of the university are moie 
accurately described as interlocking bureaucracies, 
devoted to protecting the self interests of their 
own members,” Schwartz said. 

"I hope that my court victory may now give to 
the many other science students and scientific work- 
ers the encouragement to devote themselves to the 
cause of social responsibility as their highest 
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professional pr iority,” 
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[See packet ^504 for more background information 
on Karle’^'cn Armstrong’s case] 

KARLEJ'ON ARMSTRONG EXTRADITED FROM CANADA AND 
ARRAIGNED IN MADISON 

MADISON (LNSJ--On March 8, just over a year 
after he was caught by FBI agents in Canada, Karle- 
ton Armstrong was extradited back to the United 
States, Armstrong faces arson and first degree 
murder charges stemming from the 1970 bombing of 
the Army Math Research Center at the University of 
Wisconsin- AMRC had become a focal point for anti- 
war activity in the Madison community because of 
the research woiK it did for the Pentagon. 

The University Board of Regents collected 
$100,000 to finance the search for the four people 
charged with the bombing. Already $12,500 has re- 
portedly been paid out to the person who turned 
Armstrong in to the FBIj another $12,500 is supposedly 
waiting for him if and when Axrristrong is convicted. 

Armstrong had been fighting extradition, all: 
the way up through the Canadian court system since 
his capture. Even though the Canadian Extradition 
Act says that people accused of political crimes 
are protected froimuextradition, the Canadian ju- 
diciary, in defference to the U.S., found that the 
crime Armstrong is charged with "was not political 
in nature” as the Canadian Minister of Justice " ■ 
put itc 

David Mevane, the Wisconsin Assistant Attorney 
General said in a statement, "The State of Wiscon- 
sin is very appreciative of the proficiency with 
which the law enforcement agencies of Ccinada have 
handled this entire matter. Our courts can take a 
lesson from the Canadian system of justice/' 

Karlton was brought into the City-County Office 
Building, which houses the jai launder heavy security. 
Photographers were kept away entirely and sppporters 
who came to his arraignment on the charges were 
frisked and sent through a metal detector. 

Whether or not the Canadian government thought 
the crime Armstrong was accused of was political 
or not, it’s clear his trial will be. "It is the 
American government which is on trial,” said Arm- 
strong in a writ he -Wrote in February, 

’’They axe the murderers. They are the arson- 
ists. They are the terrorists. They stand condemn- 
ed by humanity,” 

For more information on Armstrong’s case, 
gee in touch with the Karleton Armstrong Defense 
Committee, P,0. Box 2521, Madison, Wisconsin. 53701. 

T 
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[Thanks to Bob Seltzer for the information in this 
story] 

dear friends, your march Ins bill should have 
arrived by now. please try to send whatever you 
can as soon as you can, we need your help. 
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from: Samuel Ratlitf #29898, Bov 5) Comstock, New 

York 12821 

Comstock, New York is a small town of approxi- 
mately 85 homes buiU by the State to house person- 
nel employed at Great Meadow Correct tonal Facility, 
Comstock would have no need to exist if there was 
no such thing as Great Meadow, which is a maximum 
security prison built in 1911, 

On January 22, the entire inmate population 
of Great Meadow came to a halt when a company re- 
fused to respond to the hanging of a guard's stick 
as a signal to leave the mess hall. The people be- 
hind these walls stood up again to ask to be treat- 
ed as human beings , 


who are willing to direct their effort toward 
some of these problems. Many things that the ad- 
ministration subjects the 'inmates ‘to are" illegal. 
Lav/ students will put a stop to most of this ar- 
bitrary power that exists. COMSTOCK IS ON FIRE, 
WHO WILL HELP PUT IT OUT? 

* * * * 

from: New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, 
Somerville, Mass. (617) 628-2450. 

We're moving (note our new address above) 
and are looking for a reasonably-priced gallery- 
type camera; 18" X 23", Please contact us as soon 
as possible if you know where we can get one. 


This protest stemmed from the dehumanizing 
treatment of inmates at Great Meadow, It was also a 
cry for help, a call to society. 

The fact that Great Meadow is in such an isola- 
ted part of New York is a strain on the inmates. 

There are many contradictions within' the walls The 
employees here are mainly from rural areas while 
most of the inmates are from New York City, Also, 
there are 950 black inmates, 250 Puerto Rican in- 
mates, and 250 white inmates at Comstock, All of 
the 380 correctional officers ane white. As a re- 
sult, those confined at Great Meadow are often the 
victims of harassment, precjjudicer and brutality. 

Great Meadow is supposed to be the Educational 
Center of the State prison system with a number of 
programs to better a man while incarcerated . However, 
those who receive such an education are selected 
and favored inmates. These programs are denied to 
others, especially inmates who are black or Puerto 
Rican. Many men who come to prison cannot read or 
write and they spend their years in the prison 
NEVER ^iven the chance to learn. 

But they are taught how to sweep and mop 
floors, shovel dirt and snow, and how to make soap 
and metal furniture. The pay is 25 cents a day. 

The mind as well as the body is enslaved. These 
things are overlooked here in Great Meadow as they 
are in the. other state facilities in New York, 

Great Meadow corrects nothing. Prison reform is a 
joke that has been played on the minds of society 
and its victims are the inmates. 

What the people in Great Meadow need is help. 

We call out to the people on the outside to assist 
us. We make this call for help so that the people 
here at Great Meadow don't have to make another 
call as we did in Attica. 

Presently we are trying to form a law class 
that is outside of the administration's rules and 
direction. The reason for this class is to enable 
those that have appeals pending to do research on 
their cases. We also want to have people to guide 
inmates in their research--lawyers or law students 
who are willing to work with us This has come to 
be a very important factor at Great Meadow Knowing 
the law can help many inmates, especially those who 
have been railroaded into jail. 

The people of Great Meadow call out to the 
oy,tsrde world for help. The primary objective for 
all inmates is to be released . We ne ed law students 
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end~bf~rmbb for today ~ 

FBI DIRECTOR REVEALS MORE ABOUT WATERGATE: 

GRAY LINKS SEGRETTI WITH WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Interesting new light Was 
shed on the Watergate bugging conspiracy March 7 
when acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray revealed to 
a Senate hearing that president- Nixon's personal 
lawyer had paid large sums of money to mystery man 
Donald Segretti. 

Gray told the Senate Judiciary Committee 
which is holding hearings on his nomination to be 
permanent director of 1 the FBI, that Herbert W. Kalm- 
back, Nixon's lawyer, "paid Segretti somewhere be-F 
tween $30,000 and $40,000 between September 1, 1971 
and March 15, 1972." 

Segretti is a 31 year old California lawyer who 
has been named by several people as the man who ap- 
proached them with offers' . of financial reward if 
they would carry out acts of sabotage against the 
Democratic party during last year's Presidential 
election campaign. 

According to Gray, Kalmback, who has a large 
and lucrative private law practice in the Los Angel- 
es area, told Federal agents that Dwight L. Chapin 
(who was then Nixon's appointment secretary) had 
put him in touch with Segretti in August or Septem- 
ber, 1971. 

Gray's disclosure was the first official con- 
firmation that Segretti was getting money from Nix- 
on's Re-Election Committee and that he had been re- 
cruited by an administrative official. There had 
been many reports to this effect, but all that could 
be proven until now is that Segretti had been active- 
ly engaged in recruiting people to work in a sabot- 
age campaign. 

Chapin and Segretti were undergraduates at the 
University of Southern California in the early '60's. 
Chapin has been called by many news reports Segret- 
ti 's "contact" at the White House. Segretti 's tele- 
phone records show at least one call to Chapin's un- 
listed home number in Bethesda, Marj^land. 

Chapin since resigned from Nixon's staff 

amid reports that he was forced out in order to re- 
move the link between Segretti and the White House. 

He is now an executive for United Air Lines at a 
reported $70,000 a year salary. 


mo re . . . 
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The Wdter^^ate Conspi racy li/ = i came out intcj 
the open on June 1/, 197z whun live men wCi e cnu^iit 
inside the Democratic National Headquarters in Wash 
ington's Watergate Hotel loaded down with eiectron- 
ic bugging equipment > lophis c icared cameras and 
film and $5300 in $100 bilL^, Since then mucli has 
been re^/ealed about political -abotage and ccrpor 
ate-govermnent deals inside NM.-;cn adnunistid- 
tion . 

The list G± people iiivolved in tiie Cpnspirac^ , 
v\rhich the udjiunistiation has done its best, natur- 
ally enough, to hush up, is long; the connections 
'dma 2 >irig--but often confusing. Here's a list of 
some of the most pn^minent figiues in the Conspir- 
acy to help >ou Keep them all strafaght. 

John Mitchel I --tormer Attorney General under 
Nixon until he took the job as head of the Committee 
to Re-Elect the Presidents He left that post very 
soon after the Watergate break-in. 

Maur ice S tans --former Secretary of Commerce 
under Nixon and then financial chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President. ' 

D c-nald Segre tti -California lawyer paid by the 
Republicans to be a political spy and to recruit 
others to spy too. 

Dw i.gh c L Chapin- Nixon's foiiher appointments 
secretary; the man Segretti reported to. 

Herber t W , Ka lmbach --Nixcn ' s personal attorney, 
paid Segretti large sums of money. 


gate trial established thar former Secretary of 
Coiiniecce ant then finance chairman of the Re-elec- 
tion (joininittee, Maurice Stan^, kept from $350,000 
to $700,000 of this money in his pri\rate safe to 
be used for "intelligence activities" by the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President. 

According to Gray/ Kalmback denied any know- 
ledge of "what Segretti was doing to justify these 
expenses or to earn his salary." Until February 
1972 Kalmback had been functioning as an unoffic- 
ial fund raiser for the Republicans. At that time 
he was replaced by Stans who became the official 
finance chairman. 

Segretti had been called before a grand jury 
invest igcftiifigig, the Watergate case, but was not in- 
dicted, Similarly, the FBI dropped its investiga- 
tion of him at that point saying he had violated 
no Federal laws. Segretti, along with several other 
notables in the Watergate story--such as Mitchell 
- Stans--were conspicuously absent in the Water- 
gate trial. The fact that the prosecution chose 
not to subpoena them raised doubts about the sin- 
cerity of the prosecution's effort.: ■■ 

Gray aiso told the Senate Committee that the 
FBI report on Segretti had been included in the 
batch of 82 reports he went to the White House 
counsel, John W. Dean, the man appointed by Presi- 
dent Nixon to determine if any White House employ- 
ees were involved in the Watergate conspiracy. (He 
concluded that none were.) It is highly unusual for 
the FBI to release its reports before they are re- 
quired in legal proceedings. 


John W Dean --Counsel to the White House and 
the man appointed by Nixon to determine if any White 
House employees were involved in the Watergate 
Conspiracy. 

« * * j 

The five men convicted at the end of January | 
along cith G. k.cidOii Liddy (lormer Nixcn V/hite 
House aide and official in the Committee to pe-el- 
ect tjie President) and £. Howard Hqnt (former Nixon 
j White House advisor on international nafc 9 tics) on 
.various counts of conspiracy; burglary and illegal 
[wiretapping, have not bee sentenced yet. 


Gray testified that the FBI was originally led 
tc Segretti through the phone records ofE. Howard 
Hunt i who pleaded guilty to charges 6f conspir- 
ing to tap the Watergate's phones. Four other men 
involved in the January, 1973 Watergate trial plead 
ed guilty to tiie same charges and two others, both 
emplo/ees of tlit Nixon Re-elei-tiun Corrunittee at the 
time of the break- in, were found guilt/. All of the 
men had worked iox the Central *lnteiligence Agency 
at one time. 

Gray's testimony also disclosed that Kalmbach 
had told agents that the money paid to Segretti had 
tiome out of Republican campaign funds collected be- 
fore April 7, 1972, the date the Election 

Campaign Act went into effect. After April 7, pol - 
itcal parties were required tc reveal the sources 
of campaign ccnti ibutions . 

The pre Apr.l 7 m^ney is olteii referred to , 
the Republ ican:; ' "secret campaign fund." Theii/atex- 
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Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jf.(D-NC) asked Gray 
about reports that White House staff members had 
used the reports to "coach" Segretti before he ap- 
peared before the grand jury. Gray replied that 
he had asked Dean about this report and was "satis- 
fied with his answer when he said that he did not 
do this." 

Gray also disclosed that among the documents 
he sent to Dean were reports on three Nixon cam- 
paign workers who had specifically asked to be in- 
terviewed by the FBI out of the presence of the 
Re-Election Committee lawyers. (Dean or his aides 
sat in on all FBI interviews with White House employ- 
ees, supposedly as part of the Nixon-ordered inves- 
tigation. ) 

Senator John V. Tunney {D-Calj asked Gray if 
"any attempts were made to retaliate against" the 
three campaign workers. "1 don't think John Dean 
would do that," Gray replied. "He's the counsel 
to the president . " 

"As I understand it, Mr. Dean was omnipresent 
in this case," Tunney said, noting that Dean had 
sat in on 14 FBI interviews of White House person- 
nel, had directed the opening of the safe in Hunt's 
White House office, and had even received from Gray 
early last year a memo relating to the ITT scandal. 

The memo, which later ended up in the hands of 
iTT executives, was the famed Dita Beard memo that 
stated that ITT had pledged between $200,00(Liand 
$400,000 to underwrite the 1972 Republican Conven- 
tion in return for a favorable anti-trust settle- 
ment 
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i Ho ifiiCino licLci hoon obLui iio.'.i > - i ujnr. i i j. . k 

Anderson, turned over to the JuJiCiar; L -fminittce 
during the cont i imation ixed'ing:' OTi Artoxr.C/ ocn,.! 
al Richard Kleindienst last . .ng and thrn gi'eu 
tc the FBI to be analyzed 

Gra;,' admitted that he had gr .'en the memo tu 
Dean ‘'sometime between the 10th and l?th of Maich" 
last year. ITT later produced scienlifiv. t'-,stmony 
refuting that tne memo had been prepared b> Beard 

”I don't know how it got into the hand^ of iTl 
or its e^pert^;" stated Gray, addirn/ i.hat Dt-an had 
returned the memo to him and he had given it bttck to 
the Judiciary Committee 

As it that was not enough, Gra> al-o testJiicd 
that Charles W Coison, at the time a spe^iaj ^-Oun- 
sel to Nixon, had told FBI agents last year that he 
had approved a trip to Den\/er in March ot ia^t year 
by Howard Hunt *'in connection with the HI matter.'* 

Beard was in a Denver hospital at that time re^ 
covering from a heart seisure she had at the hei.ght 
of the controversy. Her son told reporters that 
she was visited them by a stranger wearing a red 
wig and dark glasses. According to her son, the 
stranger questioned her extensively about the au- 
thenticity of the memo. 


!i!l. ' \'M MT-'da iilL viuRM: 

H biTiRl IKUM NOk'liiTRN IRbLAND 

hj R j tdiard 1 r err h 
i. * Is 1 :J<A 1 1 ON New-; Dc r ■- 1 V e 

On Mai -c o, bombs exploded 
in d'vv/no-wii i.criaon, one ctnd wounding more 

^00 po -pie Tor. Briirsn go/erriment immediately 
uL LX : c -. 0 -. 1 Comb-ngi i: . me Ir^sh Republican 

xu’m,/ V j ic-. I 

iL s I'-ar in oar-s iiKe this that the 
of Lhe br.ush cannot be t^iken as gospel, there 
IS Sw/ne 1 i.di r.ai.ion xrom the IRA ( Provisionals ) them- 
selves Lhai Uicic: might be an esialation of their 
military aat-Viiy in anticipation of the British 
governmet. L '6 Wrixie Paper on Nortnern Ireland which 
will bt iSsued w'xthin the next few weeks. 

ii the Pr..vos are in fact responsible for the 
explosions, mis incident itself is still less im- 
po.rtant than what it symptomizes — that is, the po- 
litical situation in Northern Ireland. 

It has been just a year since the infamous 
jbi.^^ay D-xnaay massacre when British paratroopers shot 
and killed 13 Catholics who were participating in 
a mass demonstrat ion against internments 


Girt/ was also asked about Dean’s opening of 
Howard Hunt’s private ^Vhite House safe three days 
after the Watergate conspiracy was foiled. At that 
time, Hunt disapppeared from sight so Dean sent some 
men to his office to clean out his sate ' 

Gray revealed that Dean's men found "incrimin- 
ating materials" in the safe but that Dean had had 
the materials in his possession for a week before 
turning it over to the FBI, 

Asked by Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass) if 
Dean turned over everything that was in the safe. 
Gray replied; "I have no way of stating with posi- 
tive certainty . 

Senator lunney pressed Gray, asking him if it 
was not unusual or suspicious that Dean ordeied the 
safe opened and then held the materials in it for 
a week before giving it to the FBI, to which Gray 
replied; "The President’s got a rather substantia] 
interest as to what might be in those papers, I see 
nothing iixegular about it." 
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NEW DAV: FILMS ABOUt WOMEN 

NEW tORK (LNS) -- New Day Films u a distrv ■ 
bution cooperat' /e for films about womeh. The 
'films (prints ot>.which can either be rented or 
purchased) were made independently by several dif- 
ferent women, and a few men- 

One film, *'Woo Who? May Wilson," i^ about a 
woman who moved to New York at the age or 60 to 
begin a new life as a sculptor. "Growing up 
Female" documents the lives ot 6 women, age 4 to 35, 
whose backgrounds range from poor plack to upper 
middle class whi te. 

The films range in length from 5 minutes to an 
hour and in price from $12 to $60 (rented). For 
more information: New Day Films, 267 West 25th St , 
N.Y., N.Y. 10001. -30- 
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bicce then, the Pr-testaut Stormont government 
was abci isned and Britain assumed direct control 
of Northern Ireland, appointing William Whitelaw 
to head the Belfast goverriment . 

And more and more Britain has found itself act- 
ing as a buffer between militant armed Protestant 
and Catholic groups. While at first Britain may 
have hoped to maintain its hegemony over Northern 
Ireland by quickly repressing' the Catholic civil 
rights movement, it is now caught in what will most 
likely be a bicody civil war. 

Aware that the English people do not have the 
will to get involved in a "Vietnam-style" conflict, 
Britain wiJl ao its best tc "Vietnamize" the con- 
flict, backing the middle-of-the-rcad, middle-class, 
Protestant-dominated groups against the poor — both 
Protestant and Catholic. Most observers feel that the 
soon-to-be released White Paper will present a 
plan f or tni s "V i e tnami zat i on . " 

However, it is not clear that tne people on 
the streets ox' Belfast care very much who the“ 

British Dack - For tne poor, Catholic or Protestant, 
the reaj.itle5 wi^.! be the same — bombings, terror 
and death v/hi,h have escalated far beyond the po- 
litioax sigxjif ioan-e of suon acts > 

Tnrr tcl„iwing article by LNS correspondent 
hi -Lara Tren^n Wo,s wi itten just as he I'etumed to 
Belfast in early March after six months away from 
Northern Ireland. Trencn has observed the Northern 
Iro-iand -cafli-i I'or severax yearsc) 

BBLFAST k,LNbj--The city breathes on, still 
iiveSj continues the monotony of what business life 
there is, but the feeling ot pain is overwhelming » 

It IS sad to come back to this doomed city after 
iO many months away, lining in peace, without fear 
and death 

The cyn^al cind the ^,a*;ous tell you that civil 

t hern _i iH gHd_^ould end the suffering 
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quickly, but at what cost? For the rest of us who 
have i^Ot yet been totally brutali?.ed, who still have 
some little compassion left, the thought of civil 
war IS almost too terrible to contemplate. 

Hemmed in between the Black Mountain and the 
sea, the city of Belfast is divided. Protestant and 
Catholic are united in poverty, unemployment, and bad 
housing, but they divide bitterly on whether they 
want Britain*s Union Jack or Ireland's Tricolor 
to fly over their welfare offices. 

Prisoners of their past histories and their 
cultures they are each tangled up in knots of hat- 
red. And like animals in a trap, the more tthey strug- 
gle, the more the trap tightens. And who has set 
the trap? Some blame the capitalists, who have di- 
vided the poor and prey on both groups. Others blame 
their opposing group and accuse them of seeking to 
impose their will on them. 

What IS clear is that the forces at work here 
are beyond the control of either 'feroup--Catholic 
or Protestant. Aware of this, the middle classes 
continue their flight out of the city. They speak 
sincerely and desperately about reconciliation. But 
the- poor of both religions no longer listen to them 
and increasingly go their own way. So the middle- 
classes leave, too tactful to speak of their exo- 
dus as "flights" 

They talk instead of "getting away from the 
troubles." "Troubles" is such a polite word to des- 
cribe the social movements that have already result- 
ed in seven hundred dead. The working-class kre too 
poor to leave the city. They must stay and face the 
future, and perhaps find the cure themselves for 
the disease that has left their "betters" baffled. 

Within the city, few people leave their own 
area. There is no passport that will guarantee safe 
travel in this tense city. 'Even in' their own neigh- 
borhoods, citizens walk warily, facing on-coming 
traffic, ready to dive for cover at the slightest 
suspicion that the car slowing down in front of 
them carries the gun of an assassin. 

Out of the chaos and poverty, dark elements 
have emerged, terrorists--their aim is quite lit- 
erally to terrorize. The groups on this fringe 
are well-known. Among the Protestants there are the 
Tara Gangs and Red Hand Groups, and among the Cath- 
olics there is the Catholic Defense League. 

Too small in numbers and arms to destroy each 
other, they use terror and random assassination to 
cow their opponent community into surrender. And the 
result is the opposite. They just increase the 
stubbornness and hate on each side. 

"There are .lO more lunatics here than anywhere 
else. It's just that here the lunatics have got 
guns," said one Falls Road man. 

Fortunately not all gunmen are lunatics. Among 
the mainstream of the city's armed groups--0ff icial 
IRA, Provisionals, Ulster Defense Association and 
Ulster Volunteer Force — there is a logic. 

The Official IRA want a socialist working-class 
state . 

The nationalist Provisionals want an all-Ire- 
land Republic, lef-wing, but not Marxist, and they 
want revenge for the past suffering of Catholics. 


as defending the lights oi the protestant majority. 
The Ulster Volunteer Force claim to be champions 
of the piotpstant poor. 

Some-peoi)le in N. Ire land' libpe that a growing left” 
wing movement within the Ulster Defense Association 

will break the deadlock by making an alliance with 
the Official IRA. Others say that is pie-in-the- 
sky optimism. Some talk of weariness of the "troubles 
grinding them to a halt. Most people are just in- 
terested in staying alive. And tc stay alive they 
entrench themselves in their own communities, thus 
increasing the barriers of fear and distrg(5t. 

The crisis point will come in March with the 
British government's White Paper, outlining propos- 
als for the future government of Northern Ireland 
after Direct Rule ends. With public opinion polls in 
Britain indicating the country is weary with the 
conflict, the Paper will probably announce a "Viet- 
namization" plan for Ulster, to allow for eventual 
British troop withdrawals by fetabjishing a'con-" 
S"erv'atiV^:'''homL’ -lule go v^erping body .> . 

The British-appointed head of Northern Ireland, 
William Whitelaw,,is pinning his hopes on middle- 
class "reconciliation" parties such as the liberal 
Alliance Party, and the moderate Labour Party to 
end the "troubles," But these groups have little 
support in The ghettos where the "troubles" are. 

The Unionist establishment (Protestant upper- 
class and business interests) can still hold a 
little more than a third of the Protestant community, 
but it has been the para-military organizations of 
the working-class, both Protestant and Catholic, 
that^^really have strength. Although divided on the 
supreme issue of partition from Britain, they will 
probably be united in their rejection of the West- 
minister White Paper, with its proposals for middle- 
class oriented reform in a society where there 
are few middle class remaining. 

Official IRA--le£t wingers who through their 
civil rights aggitation can be said to have start- 
ed the whole thing — are depressed. Their basic 
policy has been to support the civil rights move- 
ment until the Catholic working class had reached 
a level of equality with the Protestants and then 
to try to unite the two groups in a struggle for 
socialist revolution. Their cease-fire last spring, 
which they decided upon because of their fear of 
sectarian wax,, was in effect an admission that it 
had all gone hopelessly wrong. Today many of them 
are resigned to an eventual bloody war. Others 
hope it can be averted, 

"No good can come of civil war," one young 
Official IRA officer said to me. "We should try to 
avoid it at all costs. But if it does arrive... 
then we should try to turn the civil war into the 
class waroThat is all we can do." It's not only 
civil war that he f ears „ He also fears the new 
political strategy of the British Army. 

The British Army is using pseudo-guerrilla 
tacticsvagainS:t Catholics and Protestants. British 
soldiers have been accused of assassination them- 
selves, intending to provoke war between the various 
armed groups and armies. The Official officer fears 
that such activities will push the Protestants, 
frightened of the bombs of the' Provisionals, into 
the arms of fascists. But he also feels there is 
still a chance that Protestant reaction could turn 


The Ulster Defense Association see themselves 
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Tlir. POLITICAL GROUPS IN THE STREETS OP WKnUlkN IRELAND 


Pi Q testants 

Ulster Defense Association 


The UDA, whic 
Protestant express 
is a split betvveen 
within the group. 
Smith. Billy Hull 
organization , the 
Strongly critical 
they formed NO-GO 
have shot at both 
recently merged wi 
Force. 


h Is SO, 000 strong, is the main 
on of opinion. At present there 
the left and right elements 
Their leader is Charles Harding 
is the leader of the UDA's front 
L^iyalist Assoc, of Workers (LAW), 
of the Unionist middle-class, 
areas last summer. Their members 
IKA and British Army, and have 
th the militant Ulster Volunteer 


Ulster Volunteer Fore e 

The well-armed UVF aims at defeating IRA with 
terrorism directed against the Catholic population. 
Their leader i§ Rusty Spence. 2000 strong they have 
been called fascist, but claim to be "for the people". 
They are believed to be responsible for many of 
the sectarian killings. The UVF was even banned 
by the British under their Special Powers Act, 

Vanguard 

This middle-class response to fears of a United 
Ireland has strong links with the Unionist Party. - Con- 
servative, Vanguard aims at reestablishing the old 
Protestant ascendancy. Recently it has sought a 
"deal" with Catholic middle-class, based on demands 
for an Independent C^pitallsr- Ulster (neither 
British nor Irish, but with links with both), out 
of fear of revolution from both Catholic and Pro- 
testant working-classes. Their leader is William 
Craig. 

Red Hand Group 

Strong in East Belfast, they came to prominence 
last year as "bodyguards" for Vanguard leaders. 

Rabidly sectarian, the Red Hand resents the UDA 
for its attempts to channel all loyalist arms through 
them. Small in numbers (only 200) the Red Hand has 
killed more Catholics than any other group. Its 
leader, John McKeague, was recently arrested after 
liberal clamor following Catholic deaths in 
East Belfast. 

Tara Gang 

In spite of its romantic name, the Tara Gang 
is^h&cmain assassination group in West Belfast. 
Headquartered in the Shankill Road, Tara started 
the present sectarian murders. It specializes in 
mutilating! ts victims before killing them. Some 
of 4ts members are known to include ex-B Specials, 
the notorious auxiliary police force banned in 
1969. 


left rather than right. It is a faint chance though, 

Provisionals, on the other hand, are optimis- 
tic. Some, mostly the young ones, are actually look- 
ing forward to the civil war, as one way to decide 
the question once and for all. The two leading 
Proves in the city are Seamus Twomey, a man des- 
cribed as commanding officer, and Gerry Adams, 
said to be his adjutant and leading strategist. 


Catholics 
Qffic lal IRA 

Non- sectai ian , they originated the civil 
rights struggle. Socialist, they call for the 
unity of Catholic and Protestant workers. Turn- 
ed left in the Sixties, the Officials are strong 
in the Falls Road area of Belfast, in the vast 
housing estate of Turf Lodge in West Belfast and 
in the Markets area neai the City Center. 

Outside Belfast, they defended the barricades 
of Free Derry against the British Army for a 
year, and are strong in the Border areas of Newry 
and Armagh. Their leader in Belfast is Bill 
McKnight, described as "first class socialist." 

Provisional IRA 

The Proves emerged out of the pogroms..of 
1969 as the "Catholic defense group." They in- 
clude both leftists and rightisrts are united 
in the desire for militant activity. Their 
Belfast leader, Seamus Twomey, is a traditional- 
ist and nationalist. 

Attempts by their leading strategist, Gerry 
Adams, to turn Provos leftward has been blocked 
by nationalists like Twomey. 

Catholic Ex-Servicement -s Association 

This is a "non-political" defense group, 
set up to counter Protestant violence. Both 
Official IRA and Provisionals have accused it of 
sectarianism, but the British Army regards it 
as an IRA front group. The organization is be- 
lieved to be financed by Southern Irish business- 
men, to discourage Belfast *s Catholics from look- 
ing <tc the Official IRA for pretection. Their 
leader is Phil Curran. 

Catholic Defense League 

The CDL*s mam strength lies in the tiny 
Catholic ghettoes of East Belfast. Small in 
numbers, they are responsible for most of the 
sectarian murders of Protestants, Their leader, 
who cannot be named, comes from the Short Strand 
area of Belfast. As Catholic fanatics, they are 
hated by Republicans (both IRA^s) iSho fear 
their activities will provoke a backlash. 

Last December rthe Official IRA shot two 
of their members for taking part in sectarian 
murders. In February Officials rescued a deaf 
and duiTib Protestant who the CDL was going to 
shoot "to set an example." 


Twomey is in favor of a new offensive, before 
the White Paper, so that the Provisionals can 
bargain from a position of strength. Adams and 
the more left-wing "politico" faction of the 
Provos are in favor of a cease-fire so that their 
political wing, the Provisional Sinn Fein (We 
Ourselves) can take part in talks about the 
future of the province. 

THIS STORY CONTINUED ON PAGE $ 
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THE LIGHT AT THE END OE THE TUNNEL 





TWO PHOTOS AND MAP ON TOP OF THIS PAGB GO WITH ITIF HAITI STORY ON PAGE ONE. 

TOP RIGHT; Map 

CREDIT: PRENSA LATINA/LNS. TOP LEFT Clinc?n Knox, U.S. Ambassador 

to llaxLi . 


MIDDLE LEFT: Jean-Ciaude (”Baby Doc^O 

Duvalier, "President for Life" of Haiti, 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Another in another series. 

CREDIT: Richard Larson/LNS. . BOTTOM LEFT: Cartoon from 

the Philippine underground 
ULOS (Eng. trans ,'pierce) . 
"Pierce the enemy[Nixon and 
MarcosJ with your pensl" 

O^-DIT- ULO S /LNS . 

the end . , . , . 
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TOP RIGHT: Woman and child on porch in 

rural Mississippi. 

THIS CAN BE USED WITH STORY ON PAGE 5 IN 
THE LAST PACKET (#506). 

PHOTO BY Bob Fletcher 


TOP LEFT: Photo of boy along road in rural 

South. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 5 LAST PACKET (#506). 
PHOTO BY Leonard Freed 


BOTTOM RIGHT: A market scene in Haiti with BOTTOM LEFT: Photo of people outside a house 

people crowding onto a dilapidated bus. in the rural South. 

SEE STORY ON HAITI ON PAGE 1. SEE STORY ON PAGE 5 IN LAST PACKET (#506). 

PHOTO BY Leonard Freed 
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DO IT DO IT DO IT DO IT 


TOP LEFT: Farm workers must tend the crop 
while insecticides are sprayed. 
See story on page 7. 

CREDIT: New Haven MODERN TIMES/LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT; Graphic may be used with any 

articles on racism or imperialism* 
particularly recent LNS stories 
on South Africa. 


CREDIT: SOUTHERN AFRICA/LNS. 
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TOP RIGHT; PhCD) 'ey Oorothe.i Lange.. 


TOP LEFT: Photo of cotton pickers by Ben Shahn 


!:^E PHOTOb on ThiC PAGE WERE TAKEN IN THE RURAL SOUTH IN THE PERIOD 1935-1941. 

They raey L^'p i'l 'usunata the story about the community clinic in Bogue Chitto, Alabama, which 
appea<'ed o^ page of the 'la^t packet (#506), 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Go ■ ng out to wO"-K on a plantation in 
M; Si i : s I ppi , 1937. 

Photo by Paul Schuster Taylor. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Ex-slave. Photo by Dorothea Lange. 
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